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PART I. 

It was about 7 o'clock In the evening 
of a .lay In the latter part of May la 
the present year. I was wandering about 
In a lazy sort of manner through the 
narrow. Irregular streets of an old German 
town, which I had reached on an exten- 
sive bicycle tour. I meant to lose myself, 
and I had done so. The surroundings 
were totally strange and unfamiliar to 
me. and I had no definite Idea of the way 
I had come or of the direction I must take 
to return to my lodgings. 

The town was Oldendorf. a place of 
twenty or twenty-five thousand Inhabi- 
tants. It did not belle Its name, either, 
for a more antiquated, venerable, me- 
diaeval rookery I had never. In all my ex- 
perience. seen. Oldendorf, as every one 
kncws. or should know. Is the most im- 
portant town or city In the small Ger- 
man principally of Andel Schwartxburg. 
Every one knows, or should know, also, 
that Oldendorf Is. and always has been, 
the hereditary seat or residence of the 
rulers of Andel Schwartsburg— the princely 
family of Andel-Sachs. the living and 
reigning representative of which, at the 
present moment. Is his serene highness. 
Prince Ernest Otto von Andel. 

There was also a princess, her Highness 
Stephanie von Aiul^J. the niece of Ernest. 
I had seen them both, a few days before, 
upon some state occasion, in the state 
coach, but It was at a distance, and I 
had only been able to note that the prince 
was stout and elderly and glum, and that 
the princess was young and fresh and 
lively. 

The evening was gusty, but the air was 
mild, and now ard then there came a 
sprinkling of rain, for which I did not 
care, as 1 had enveloped myself In a worn 
and picturesque cloak which bad weather 
could not barm. Several of the streets 
threugh which I passed seemed almost 
des. rted. Here there were rows of empty 
warehouses, with broken windows and de- 
cayed timbers; here a great house with 
the roof half fallen In. standing In an 
acre of ground which had run to weeds; 
there a row of untenanted dwellings, with 
curious gabled fronts and upper stories 
projecting over the street— houses that 
must have been built before the thirty 
years' war. 

History says that at one time. In the fif- 
teenth century, I think It was, Oldendorf 
contained a population of sixty thousand. 
1 could well believe it when I saw so many 
deserted shops and houses. With the de- 
crease In population, however, there has 
ccn.e no change In the manners or 
customs cf the people or In the gen- 
eral appearance of the streets or build- 
ings. They are a conservative set In 
Oldendorf. and I think that If Gustavus 
Adolphus should come marching through 
the city today, as he did In IKK!, he would 
recognize the place and the people at once 
without any trouble. 

I had set out upon this night In ques- 
tion with the spirit of adventure rife with- 
in me. I was like a boy !n a story book, 
who wanders out to seek his fortune, or 
like the knight of old who Journeyed forth 
In quest of daring dee^ls. There was 
something In the romance of the strange, 
quaint old town which made ino feel as If 
I would like something to happen which 
was quite out of the ordlnury. There 
was something In the gusty air of the 
.firing nlgnt which roused my blood as If 
smote me on the cheek. 

I felt as did Hon Quixote, when he and 
Bar.cho found the oarless boat, moored 
to the shores of the river Ebro. If I had 
found such a boat cn this night, when I 
was strolling througn the city of Olden- 
dorf. I would, like him. have stepped Into 
It. and. casting off the moorings, floated 
down to the enchanted castle to find the 
beautiful and persecuted princess. 

Presently I seemed to have come upon 
a street which was on the outskirts of the 
city. Upon one able the houses were few 
and far between, and what houses there 
were s..emed to be uninhabited. I'pon the 
other side there was nothing but a wall; a 
wall some two or three hundred feet In 
length, and twelve or fifteen feet In height. 
I crossed over to this wall and walked 
along beside It and saw that the top was 
Indented throughout Its entire length with 
embrasures, and that, every fifty feet or so. 
there arose from It a small round turret. 
The wall was almost covered with Ivy and 
was full of holes and cracks, so that I 
thought It must have existed for centuries. 

It did not stand flush with the street, but 
ala>ut fifteen feet back from It. This space 
of fifteen feet was filled by a sort of ditch, 
or gully, half choked with weeds and 
stones, and was separated from the street 
proper by an iron picket fence about three 
feet high. 

I walked along this Iron fence for some 
distance, until I came to a place where it 
turned In at right angles and ended at the 
wall. Here there was a wooden bridge 
over the ditch, which led to a small but 
solid looking door, beyond which the fence 
was continued the same as before. 

Having nothing better to do 1 passed 
over the bridge and stood before the door 
In the old wall. It was strongly built of 
oak. and was hung with great, curiously 
wrought Iron hinges, worked into many a 
scroll and eaf and flower; but that which 
Interested me most was a motto engraved 
upon the stone cap above the portal, which 
read as follows: "Who enters here leaves 
nope behind.” 

Of -ourse. the Inscription was not In 
English, but In old German text, and I 
could give It here In the original, as I 
am a perfect master of the German lan- 
guage. as also of several other tongues; 
but 1 think that such exhibitions of eru- 
dition are not pertinent to the story, and, 
to say the least, are out of taste. 

In my adventurous spirit there was 
something about this door and the In- 
scription over it which met my views ex- 
actly. Evidently I needed not to seek fur- 
tber. There was a whole world of possi- 
bilities behind that door. It might well 
he that, behind It. I should find the love- 
ly and suffering princess, of whom I wa a 
In search. When one comes to think of It 
It Is always through a door that one goes 
to his fate. Hy entering some door a man 
takes the first step by which he becomes 
a drunkard or gambler. By entering an- 
other he meets the woman whom he Is to 
love. Through one doorway he enters upon 
a career of fame, through another that of 
Ignominy. Should I. or should I not. pass 
through that fateful portal? I little 
thought then that the question was to Le 
solved, not by myself, but hy circumstances 
over which I had no control; that I should 
enter tho doorway without intending to 
do so. and In a perfectly Involuntary man- 
ner. 

While I was engaged In these reflec- 
tions I heard a crackling of twigs and 
rustling of leaves, as though made by 
footsteps, and. looking up. I saw a man 
coming toward me along the wall Inside 
the Iron fence. He was approaching from 
a direction opposite to that whence I my- 
self had arrived, walking upon a narrow 
path between the masonry and the ditch, 
and It seemed to mo that he must have 
come around the further corner of the 
wall, which corner was perhaps sixty feet 
distant from the bridge and the doorway 

He came up as far as where the fence 
turned In toward the wall, and stood there 
looking at me over the pickets, with a 
most supercilious and Insolent expression 
He was a man or forty, I should think; 
tall and broad and rather heavy about the 
waist. He had bushy black brows, and 
small ferret eyes. Hla underlids were 
putTy. and a great military mustache with 
wax,ed ends but Ill-concealed a large and 
ugly mouth. The expression of his coun- 
tenance. as he stared at me. seemed malev- 
olent In the extreme. He was doubtless 
ill-pleased to find me In that particular spot, 
at that particular time. His dress was of a 
soldierly cut. though he was not in uni- 
form. He kept one hand in his pocket and. 
with a riding whip In the other, flicked the 
dirt from his boots, looking up at me now 
and then, with a glance which seemed to 
say: "Why don't you take yourself off? 
Can't you see that I am waiting for you to 
go?" 

Now. If he had not come. I probably 
would have left the bridge In a moment or 
so, and proceeded on my way along the 
Street, as I had. to tell the truih. no real, 
cold-blooded Intention of forcing my way- 
through that door, but when I saw. or 
thought I saw. that he was so anxious to 
have me go, I Immediately changed my 



mind, and began to mature plans by which 
I might remain on that same spot for an In- 
definite period— days, months If necessary. 
I also assumed an appearance which Indi- 
cated my Intention. I took on a look of 
leisure, I made It seem as though time was 
no object lo me. I yawned, took out a cigar 
and slowly lighted It. and then leaned In a 
comfortable attitude against the stone 
frame of the doorway. 

He at length lost patience and spoke to 
me. In a voice which quivered slightly with 
suppresssed eagerness or rage or both: 
"My good fellow, there are reasons which 
make your further presence here. Just now, 
rather awkward. I hope you have satisfied 
your curiosity about the door, and I bid you 
good evening, and hope you will have a 
pleasant walk." 

He leered at me patronizingly, as he 
said my good fellow." and It was really 
more than I could stand. 

"Why. my dear old gentleman,” I an- 
swered. "I am not In the slightest hurry to 
go. To tell the truth. I had thought of 
spending the night here. I do not object to 
company, however, and you may remain 
here with me If you wish." 

“Young man. I do not wish for your com- 
pany. and you will do very well without 

mine. These grounds are private and the 
property of a very exalted personage. You 
will do well to take my advice and go at 
once.” 

"Your advice." Bald I. "Is without doubt 
excellent, and I will take It Into considera- 
tion. I would like to know first whether 
you speak by authority of this same exalted 
personage, and whether he knows that you 
ydurself are here." 

1 ha.l evidently hit the nail on the head 
this time, for he betrayed some uneasiness 
and glanced furtively up and down the 
street. Time pressed him, without doubt. 



“Fellow!" he cried, “I will have no 
loiterers about here.” 

for he showed a disposition to hasten mat- 
ters. by beginning to threaten and bluster. 

"Fellow!" he cried. "I will have no 
loiterers about here. Either go at once, or 
I will take steps to compel you." 

"Take your steps at once." said I. ”1 
shall be delighted to nee them; but first, 
had I not better help you over tho fence?” 

Ever since we commenced to talk his 
roge had been growing on him, until now 
his face was purple, the veins stood out 
on his forehead, and his eyebrows had 
come together In a malignant scowl. To 
get at me. he gripped the fence with both 
hands, raised one foot and set it between 
the pickets, and lifted hlmselt up, that he 
might spring over to my side. 

Now. the Iron pickets of the fence rose 
six or seven Inches above tho rail; they 
were about four or five Inches apart, and, 
at their tops, were wrought to the shape 
of arrow heads, with good-sized barbs pro- 
jecting downward and sideways. He had 
placed bis foot between two of these pick- 
ets. and. In preparing to step down on my 
side, ho suddenly lost his balance and fell 
sprawling at my very feet. 

This wasn't the worst of his misfortune, 
either, for his boot hail slipped backward 
as he fell, and his ankle had gone down 
past the barbs ami had become Inextricably 
fastened between the pickets. Just as If he 
were In the stocks. 

He tumhli d about on the floor of the 
bridge and raved and swore In the most 
artistic way— after tho manner of Germans 
—he tried to raise himself up like a rat- 
he pulled this way and that— he tugged 
like a bull— he fumed and frothed, but It 
was all of no use. The fence had been 
made by a good, honest blacksmith, and 
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held him fast. Several articles eame out 
of his pockets during his struggles: a pock- 
etknlfe, a memorandum book, a snuff box 
and one or two other small things. I pick- 
ed them up. meaning to hand them to him 
when he should become more composed, 
but. Just then, his coat came down over 
his head, and he presented altogether such 
a ridiculous, outrageous spectacle that I 
laughed till my sides ached. 

And now comes a very curious thing. 
During my merriment I had incautiously 
approached too near this chained wild 
beast, for he suddenly reached out and 
caught my ankle with a ferocious grip. I 
exerted all the strength I was capable of 
and wrenched myself loose, but. In doing 
so. I lost my balance and hurled myself 
like a stone from a catapult against the 
door In the old wall. 

Have you ever seen Harlequin In Humpty 
Dumpty dive headlong through tho parti- 
tion? Well, that is exactly what I did at 
that moment. I felt myself strike the door 
and the next Instant I was In utter dark- 
ness. sprawling at full length on what 
seemed to be a stone pavement. As I was 
shot through It seemed to me that a light 
Hashed and disappeared, but I thought that 
I might perhaps be mistaken. I rose and 
sought for the door and found It. I felt a 
great, heavy latch, and tried It. but the 
door was Immovable. It was evidently 
hung with a strong spring and fastened 
with a spring lock. It was ajar when 1 
struck It; It had opened to admit me. and 
had Immediately closed again and made 
me captive. Just at that moment, out of 
the darkness, close beside me. there sound- 
ed a tittering or giggling, such as young 
maidens give utterance to on almost all 
occasions, and a voice of very sweet and 
pleasant timber spoke to me: 

"You came tn here very quickly, sir. I 
hope you did not harm yourself." 

“Oh. no; not In the least." said I. "I* 
fact. I always enter a door In that manner. 
To tell the truth. I prefer It." 

"Well. then, there is no harm done,” 
said the voice, “excepting that you have 
put out my candle by opening and shutting 
the door so swiftly: but I suppose we cad 
find our way very well in the dark, so coma 
along, for the princes# Is waiting for you." 

PART n. 

"Ah. ha!” said I to myself, whll# eny 
heart beat a little faster than Its wobA 
"Here Is the princess, after alL Adveo- 
tv res come to him who seek them, and thn 
age of enchantments Is not past by a good 
deal. Now, an ordinary young man might 
say to himself: ‘It Is not you whom thie 
princess la expecting, but Count’ von 8 o- 
and-80. or Baron Something Else; and it 
you take the place of the expected visitor, 
you will be thrown out for your pains.’ 
But I shall not be governed by any snob 
low and servile considerations. John Want- 


worth Jenkins of New York. V. S. A., shall 
be as good as any count or baron of them 
all; so here goes. All I have to do Is to see 
this princess, who doubtless needs my serv- 
ices. let her have her own way about 
everything, and contradict her not, keep up 
a good nerve, and take everything for 
granted." 

These reflections were made in 
twinkling of an eye. “I shall not keep 
highness waiting long,” I answered 
attendant. "But, as I am somewhat 
used to this passage, will you kindly reach 
me your hand, and I will follow you at 
once." 

"Here It Is. then.” said the voice, and I 
felt about me In the pitch darkness of the 
place and caught hold of a soft, warm lit- 
tle palm, not so small, either, but a good 
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Aud so we set forward to find the 
princess. 

hand to gat tight hold of and to squeesa 
a little. If necesssary; and so we set for- 
ward to find the princess. 

We went about forty steps and came 
to a door, which my guide opened. We 
then seemed to be In a sort of long corri- 
dor or passage, with a low vaulted stone 
roof. Some small amount of light stream- 
ed through the cracks of a doorway at the 
further end. by aid of which I could make 
thtse ot serva'.Ions. I suppose I could have 
got alcng now without help, but I stilt 
kept hold of the hand, and perhaps pressed 
a little tighter. I could also note an an- 
swering pressure now and then. 

We ascended four or five slops to reach 
this further door, and opening It, we found 
ourselves In a large chamber. This apart- 
ment had several wlnduws, but the dusk 
had come, so that the light was still Im- 
perfect. I could now, however, note the 
appearance of my companion. She was a 
pretty girl of about eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, with a trim form. long braids 
of blonde hair and a retrousse nose. 8ho 
snatched her hand away from mo and went 
on ahead through .another door, casting 
back at me. as she went, a look of pert- 
neas and coquetry. 

The next room we entered was lighted by 
candelabra, as. In fact, were all of the 
further apartments through which she took 
me; and so we went on. up and down stair- 
ways. through corridors and suites of 
apartments, and large salons, till 1 thought 
there was no end to It; and all this time 
I had not seen a soul beside the girl with 
the turned-up nose. As we proceeded, the 
furnishings and decorations became more 
elegant. One largo salon was hung around 
with dingy ltfe-sixed portraits of bewigged 
and powdeied old dignitaries and soldiers; 
another seemed ghostly and fearsome with 
suits of armor and old speara and swords 
and blunderbusses and banners. 

At last we entered a suite of chambers 
In wtloh the belongings seemed more taste- 
ful end mere feminine. "Here." said I to 
myself, "Is where I meet the princess;" 
and I was not mistaken. The apartment 
Into which I now followed Melanie, for 
that was the girl's name, as I afterward 
discovered, was small and cozy; It was 
hung and furnished In soft blue and gar- 
ret. and was absolutely full of exquisite 
pictures and ornaments and objects of lux- 
ety. In the center of the room was a small 
table with a cover laid upon It for two, 
with lit. of dazzling whiteness, and a pro- 
fusion of silver utensils of quaint and an- 
tique pattern. 

Melanie motioned me to wait where I 
was. and going to a small archway which 
communicated with another chamber, said. 
In a i ea^ eel ful tone, lo some one there; 

’He Is here, your highness." 

I had removed my cloak ami made quite 
a presentable appearance In the blouse and 
knickerbockers of my bicycle costume. It 
was picturesque, if not conventional. In 
a moment or two there sounded the rust- 
ling of silk and of dainty lingerie and a 
lady of great beauty stood before us. 

She was young, not over twenty years of 
age at most, and she was rather tall, and 
her figure, though somewhat slender, was 
graceful and rounded In Its outlines. In 
striking contrast were the wavy masses of 
her dark brown hair, the limpid gray of 
her eyes and the soft whiteness of her skin. 
Her face was oval, her features small and 
perfect. She was In evening dress, and 
her arms and neck and shoulders were like 
the marble of a statue. She was somewhat 
haughty In her manner, and there seemed 
to bo an air of melancholy In her face, 
which was apparent even when she smiled, 
as she did now. 

She acted for a moment as If Irresolute 
or hesitating, and then gave me her hand 
and said: 

“My dear baron, you did well to come at 
once." 

I bent low and pressed my mustache 
against the coral tips of her small fingers 
and answered: 

“You would have seen me sooner, your 
highness, could I have managed It.” 

She took her hand away from me before 
I was half through with It. 

"Herr baron, do you know that you ore 
most Imprudent?” 

“I have been thinking the same thing, 
your highness, for the last five minutes." 

"It was expressly understood that you 
were not to come before dark, and your 
carriage drove up half an hour ago In open 
daylight, and took up a position among 
the shrubbery of the park, where every one 
with half an eye could see It. You are cer- 
tainly not yourself tonight, herr baron." 

"Your highness Is right, as usual." I mur- 
mured, submissively. 

"When I gave my word I did not Intend 
that the affair should he advertised an you 
seem to wish It. One would think that you 
rever planned an elopement before, or. per- 
haps. It Is an everyday matter for you to 
run away with a princess?" 

"I can assure your highness that it Is 
not," I answered, for I had made up my 
mind that, no matter what. I would ad- 
here strictly to the truth. 

"I thought that your conduct needed a 
reprimand, and for that reason, and also 
because I wished to make certain further 
stipulations as to the program I had Me- 
lanie send word to you In your carriage hy 
one of the grooms that you should come to 
me at once by the postern door In the Bur- 
gerschlact wall. I hope that now you un- 
derstand matters fully." 

If I had said that I understood anything 
at all about It I would have lied, so I was 
silent. 

"I also thought." she continued, "that 
you might not object to some slight repast 
with me before we start; so. pray be seat- 
ed and I will defer my Injunctions until 
afterward." 

So saying, the princess glided Into one 
of the chairs at the small supper table and 
I. nothing loth, sat down opposite her. She 
touched a bell and Melanie stole noiselessly 
Into the room and prepared to attend us. 

Now. those of my readers who have en- 
joyed a petit souper en (ete-a-tete with a 
real flesh and blood princess, at the same 
time beautiful and young, and only those 
can Imagine my feelings on this occasion. 

Tho reader naturally asks what does all 
this thing mean? I think that the question 
Is a very proper one. In fact. It Is the very 
question which I put to myself, as I sat 
down to table with the princess. I stated 
the case to myself as follows: 

This lady has arranged to elope with a 
certain baron, whose name I have not yet 



“Yon are certainly not yourself to- 
night, Herr Baron.” 

discovered. She Imagines, or pretends to 
Imagine, that I am the baron— memorandum 
to ascertain, aa soon as possible, my name! 


As she takes me fofjthe baron, she, of 
course, has never seen film. How could abe 
arrange to fly with a man she had never 
seen? Two answers to the enigma Im- 
mediately suggest tlfftnaelves: First, the 
whole thing Is a hoaxloof which your hum- 
ble servant Is the dupe: second, the princess 
has wheels In her head. These seemed to 
me at the time the ofily possible explana- 
tions, but. to anticipate the denouement, I 
afterward found that h either was conrect. 

Just at this moment; the thought occurred 
to me that the real tpgpn. the man whom 
the princess Intended jp fly with, was no 
other than my friendtn the stocks. He 
had been Instructed. ^Whlle waiting in Ms 
carriage, to go around and enter ths 
pcstern door In the Burrgerschlkot wall, and 
he was obeying the commands of his high- 
hern lady love, when! 'he' met me. He was! 
without doubt, still gtaweltng on the floor 
of the bridge, with his heel fast between 
the fence pickets, while' I was taking his 
place beside the fair Inamorata. What a 
turn of the wheel of fortune! The thought of 
the contrast was too much for my equa- 
nimity. and 1 shook with halt-repressed 
merriment. 

The princess looked up at me and spoke 
rather sharply: 

"What are you laughing at. sir?" 

I described the whole occurrence aa per- 
fectly as I could, taking care to suppress 
mention of the spot where It had happened. 
I perhaps added to the narrative certain 
unimportant Innovations of my own. It 
could do no harm, and they certainly made 
the story more interesting. Her highness 
v.as good enough to be Immensely amused 
by my description. She laughed merrily at 
it several times, her melancholy air disap- 
peared little by little, and I thought that I 
began to gain some headway In making her 
acquaintance. To tell the truth. I was get- 
ting to be extravagantly Jealous of the 
inan. and It gave me exquisite pleasure to 
put another spoke in hls wheel and to make 
the princess laugh at the baron, even 
though she did not know she was laughing 
at him. 

PART III. 

Some of my readers will doubtless wonder 
a hat we talked about all the time that we 
were at supper. This la a very natural 
question, considering that I had never seen 
her before, and that she had never seen me 
before, that she thought that I was some 
one else, and that I knew that she thought 
so. I was, of course, anxious not to show 
my Ignorance of matters of which the 
baron would be supposed cognizant, and I 
therefore confined myself to letting her 
know that I thought her charming. I did 
not tell her so In so many words, either, but 
strained my Ingenuity to the utmost, to see 
hew many times and In how many ways I 
could express It to her without exactly say- 
ing it; and 1 think that I discovered at least 
fifty such ways. Flattery. If given with deli- 
cacy and discretion, has always pleased and 
will always please pretty women.and 1 think 
that I did sot suffer In her opinion by the 
use wMch I made of It. 

She, on her part, occupied considerable 
time In explaining to me the relatlonsoip 
which existed between the Andels and the 
Hohenzollerns; they both being descended 
from a common stock. It is needless to 
say that 1 could not dispute her conclu- 
sions In the matter, even If I had wished 
to. To support her position, she read ex- 
tracts from the Almanach de Gotha, a 
copy of which work she caused Melanie to 
bring her. I thought to myself, "Here Is 
where I find out who I am." 

"Your highness will pardon me.” said L 
“The authorities which you have quoted 
from the Almanach are wltnoul doubt cor- 
rect. I wish to call your attention, how- 
e'er, to the fact that of late years many 
Inaccuracies have found their way Into 
this book. To Illustrate "Shat I mean, will 
you have the kindness to turn to that page 
of the volume whlcho 
She turned over thei' 
said: 

"Here It Is: 'PUsfccr.' 'Johann Wolf- 
gnng.' 'Wilhelm Augustus.' No. It must be 
further down. Ah, I nave It now. ‘Ludwig 
von PUsener. born lfljp.”!- 

“Hook at that." 1 exclaimed. "Do I look 
as If 1 were born In Httrt?'} 

"You certainly do > gio* seem anywhere 
near that age." she afurtrnred. with a crit- 
ical look over my perspn. • 

"I should think no^' said I, with some 
warmth. "I was bom tn Inert, and I natur- 
ally object to having tgfi years added to 
my age by a careless typesetter. That Is 
what I meant b> the errors In the Alma- 
nach de Gotha." ^ 

"’hen we had come to the coffee, and Me- 
lanie had retired, the princess leaned hack 
In her chair, looked at me latently for a 
moment, and said: 

"Well?" 

"Well?" said I. 

"Have you brought It with you?" said 
she. 

Now. as I said before. I had made up my 
mind to stick to the truth, and therefore I 
could not say I had brought it with me; If 


l.-fcw'onialns my name?" 
hetVAJes and presently 



She poured several drops of lose 

colorless fluid Into one of tho 

glasses. 

I had said I had not brought It. she might 
not be pleased. I therefore chose a middle 
course and answered: 

"I have not brought It with me. your 
highness, but I can promise that It will be 
forthcoming without fall at the proper mo- 
ment." 

The princess bit her lip and seemed some- 
what vexed. 

"I see. Herr Baron, that you are aa much 
a diplomat as ever.” 

"I was never more of a diplomat than 
now. your highness," I answered, with a 
gallant taw. 

"At all events," said she. "you must have 
It with you at St. Estephe, or 1 do not mar- 
ry you. The agreement was that it was to 
be handed to the mayor before the cere- 
mony. to be by him given to me Immediate- 
ly afterward." 

"The exact terms.” said I, at the same 
time wondering what was this mysterious 
something upon which she set so much 
store, and which played such an Import- 
ant part that nothing could go on without 

"And now," she continued, "as to the oth- 
er conditions. You must recollect that most 
of our negotiations have been conducted by 
the means of your secretary or emissary, 
Jarno; that I have never talked to you ex- 
cept at the masked ball a week ago. and 
that I have never really seen your face till 
now. I thought, therefore, that this was 
the proper occasion for asserting my 
wl9hes in the matter.” 

"Your wishes shall be law. your high- 
ness;'' . 

"In the first place, you gre to drive me 
tonight across the frontier, to St. Estephe. 
The distance, I suppose. Is about ten 
miles?" ri: 

"More or less, your Mghness.” 

"You are to take me Immediately to the 
Maltre D'Armes, and, leaving me at the 
door, you are to put up elsewhere. The 
marriage ceremony 1st to -be performed by 
the mayor of St. Estephe. at 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. Can I trust you to do as 
I wish?” s. t> 

“Your highness.” saM 1/ placing my hand 
upon my heart. "I wdll die your devoted 
servant In all things." A^d I spoke truly 
In all things, for I ha<J Uk«n a great fancy 
to her, and I felt that 1 thei^ was nothing I 
would not do to serve'her. 

"The world may coOdemii me for making 
& runaway match, butjrour conditions were 
marriage or nothing, and. as we couldn't 
be married here, there was nothing for It 
but to elope. It will be considered, of 
course, as morganatic, of that you are 
aware. There Is nothing further to be said. 
I will take a glass of wine with you, and 
then we will start." 

Saying this, the princess arose and step- 
ped to a cabinet In that part of the room 
that was back of me. I heard the tinkle of 
glass, and. happening to turn my eyes to- 
ward a small Venetian mirror on the wall 
at my left. I saw that tt reflected her every 
movement, and that 1 could watch her 
without being oonscious of It. 

She had fllfed two wise glasses from a de- 
canter, and now, with the utmost surprise, 
I distinctly saw her produce from her cor- 
sage a tiny silver-mounted phial, from 
which she poured several drops of some 
Odorless fluid Into one of the glasses. 

"The baron Is a lucky man, after all.” 
•Id I to myself. 

The thought of Lucretia Borgia came to 


my mind as I watched the reflection of the 
princess In the mirror. As she stood In 
front of the cabinet, her profile only was 
visible but In that way the perfection of 
her lithe figure was most apparent This, 
the somber loveliness of her features, the 
contour of her neck and shapely head and 
her attitude and gestures formed a most 
beautiful picture, which her occupation 
gave an intensely tragic Interest. 

She seemed to pause, to hesitate for an 
Instant: she looked toward me. and passed 
her hands before her eyes; then she seemed 
to form a sudden resolution. She took the 
glass Into whtoh she had poured tho drug 
and dashed Its contents over the floor. Ailed 
It again with wine, and came around and 
handed It to me. 

1 Arose and bowed to her. and saying: 
tv your happiness.” I drank the sparkling 
contents at one swallow. Then as I put 
Ihe glass I remarked: "I fear there 
ta .R?-? <>n 11 : but ,f ,h «v Is It Is too late." 

Poison! she exclaimed. "What do you 
?' eanr ' ar »<l the soft whiteness of her face 
became crimson. 

"The poison of your glance." I said. "The 
reflection of your eyes In the wine, which 
no man can brave unharmed." 

She looked at me for a moment with a 
curious, questioning glance, and then 
smiled in a bold, daring way. 

"I am ready now. Herr Baron, to run 
away with you; that Is to say. If you still 
adhere to your resolution. I have only to 
change my gown to a traveling suit, and I 
will be with you. Walt for me here." 

Saying this, she swept out of the room, 
giving me a backward look over her shoul- 
der as she passed through the door. In 
which there seemed to be a mixture of 
archness and of malice. 

Left to myself. I. of course, tried to think 
the affair out. but. as may be readily Im- 
agined. I found It a very serious problem. 
When 1 was first Introduced Into the pres- 
ence of the princess I thought, as I before 
remarked, that the whole matter was a 
Joke. It was In this way that I Justified 



The sudden start npwl me. 

myself for permitting the lady to take me 
for the baron. If I was the subject of a 
hoax. I was certainly right In entering Into 
the spirit of the thing and thus making the 
scheme recoil In some measure upon the 
heads of Its Inventors. I thought of Bak- 
barah. the barber's second brother in the 
"Arabian Nights;" the youth who was en- 
ticed by the old woman Into the palace of 
the grand vizier, where he was at first 
petted and bamboozled, then buffeted and 
pinched by the beautiful lady and her 
slaves. In the words of the barber. "He 
knew not, poor fellow, that the ladles of 
our great and powerful lords amuse them- 
selves by making such fun as this with any 
young man who Is silly enough to thrust 
himself Into their hands." The case of the 
barber's brother and myself seemed analo- 
gous. and it occurred to me that I was cer- 
tainly at liberty to humor my eccentric 
hostess, and that It behooved me, at the 
same time, to he upon my guard, lest 1 
should be overtaken with misfortunes simi- 
lar lo those of the unlucky Bakbarah. 

I had now been with the princess for an 
hour, and her manner, her words and her 
actions had operated a complete change In 
my Ideas. I no longer thought that my re- 
ception was a huge Joke. I saw that she 
was serious and In earnest, and I reasoned 
It out In my mind something In this fash- 
ion: That the princess had been In some 
way Indiscreet, that the scoundrel of a 
baron had got some hold upon her. and that, 
through threuls or undue pressure, the un- 
fortunate and lovely creature had been In- 
duced to make a runaway match with him. 
There was only one flaw In my chain of 
reasoning; she had never seen him. It Is 
true, but she bad talked with him at the 
masked ball. How was It that, after hear- 
ing my voice, she could still suppose me to 
be the baron? 

I blessed the luck which had brought 
me to the door In the lturgerschlact wall 
before him. and I resolved that it was 
my duty to aid her in every way In my 
power, and never to lea*e her side dll she 
was free from his machinations. The 
lest procedure, as It seemed to me. was 
to humor her present design of eloping. I 
would thus be In the very heart of ths 
business and could strike a blow at the 
proper time. In fact. I saw no other way 
of remaining with her at all. Thus, in- 
st«ad of engaging, as I thought. In a wild 
ard light-hearted frolic, I found mvself 
plunged all at once Into the vortex of an 
exciting and fantastic tragedy. 

In the Incredibly short space of fifteen 
mli utes the princess reappeared, accom- 
panied by Melanie. She hud changed 
her evening gown to a very chic and 
dainty traveling su.t. with a somewhat 
short skirt, a tight-fitting Jacket and a 
soft gra> felt hat with a feather in the 
side. Melanie was also attired In travel- 
ing costume, and carried a small handbag 
and several wraps. 1 was very much 
surprised at this. 

'is Melanie going with us?" I exclaimed. 

"Certainly, Herr Baron, did you suppose 
for an instant that I would go without 
her? And. besides, you know that that 
was part of the agreement." 

"Oh. of course." said I. with as good 
a grace as possible. "You must pardon 
mo for not thinking of It. but. as you your- 
self remarked. I am not exactly myself to- 
night.” 

I wondered at the same time what other 
agreements that confounded Baron Lud- 
wig von PSlsener had made for me. 
Melanie was a trim and pretty girl, to be 
sure. At least I had thought so before 
seeing the princess, but running away 
with two women was not the same as run- 
ning away with one. by a good deal. It 
took away a great part of the romance of 
the thing, and I would not have the same 
opportunities for protecting the princess 
as I would were she to be alone. It also 
occurred to me. for obvious reasons, to 
wonder whether the baron's carriage had 
seats In the Inside for more than two per- 
sons. and what disposition we should make 
of Melanie in case It did not. I was will- 
ing to submit to tho Inconvenience of rid- 
ing three on a Beat, at least, with my 
present two companions, but I drew the 
line when it came to sitting on the box 
with the driver. 

••Well," said the princess, "we are ready, 
and the quicker we go now the better. 
I forgot to tell you that after I sent for 



“It*# the baron’s hoaae, of coarse.” 

you I also got word to your coachman to 
leave the conspicuous place In which he 
was posted and to drive around Into the 
small street or lane which Is Immediately 
urder my apartments. It Is very dark 
there, and nobody will see us go. I doubt 
whether your own coachman will be able 
to recognize you." 

"It Is all one to me If he does not.!* said 

With that we started. Melanie going 
first, her mistress next and I bringing 
up the rear. We passed through the 
door opposite to that wMch I had first 
entered, then through two or three apart- 
ments. went down a staircase, turned a 
ccn.er, went through & corridor, down 
another narrow staircase and arrived at 
the street door. Melanie opened It with 
a key which she had brought with her 
and we passed out and found ourselves 
upon the street. That Is to say. I sup- 
posed It to be the street, but it was really 
so dark that I couldn't have sworn to It. 

The Indistinct outlines of a close car- 


riage appeared near by out of the dark- 
nesa. We advanced toward it. and as 
we did so the driver dismounted and open- 
ed the door for us. It was raining quite 
steadily now. and the night was so black 
that I could not distinguish the coachman's 
features. I was also positive that he 
could not tell me from the baron. I hand- 
ed the princess In and was about to do the 
eame by the girl. 

"Melanie r* spoke the princess from the 
depths of the coach, "I have forgotten 
an umbrella. Run In and get one." 

Melanie turned and darted up the stepa. 

"And you. Herr Baron, why do you not 
come In out of the ralnT If you are drip- 
ping wet, what Is to become of us. who 
must travel with you?" 

I did not make any difficulty about the 
matter, but got In at once. It was as I 
had feared: the carnage had but one seat. 
I was still standing and revolving the 
matter In my mind, when, suddenly, the 
question was settled for me by the driver, 
who. as soon as he saw me step Inside, 
slammed the door to. leaped upon the box. 
whipped the horses and drove away at a 
furious pace. The sudden start upset me 
and seated me forcibly beside the prlnceea 

PART IV. 

Now. the seat was rather narrow for 
tiro persona so that I was brought much 
closer to her than I would have presumed 
to get under other circumstances. The 
touch of her shoulder against mine and the 
wafting of some soft stray locks of hair 
across my face, as the jolting of the car- 
riage brought us together, had a delight- 
ful charm for me. and I felt that I would 
like to have It go on forever. It could 
not be, however, and I reached up to pull 
down the sash that I might stop the coach- 
man. The sash would not come down. I 
tried the one on her side. It wa* alike Im- 
movable. "Your highness." said I. "the 
windows will not open. Shall I break the 
glass and make that Idiot of a coachman 
stop?”’ 

"It Is immaterial to me," she answered, 
"whether you break It or not; excepting 
that. If you do break It, I will get wet. 
which I should not like. You do not wish 
Melanie to go with us. and perhaps It Is 
Just as well.” 

"liut, your highness." I protested, "you 
must not think that It Is by my orders that 
that dolt of a driver has gone off without 
her. He shall return for her. If you wish 
It. I shall discharge him this minute, It It 
pleases you." 

"I can take care of myself very well 
alone, and so you will find, Herr Baron. 
Let It go aa It la" 

Thera was nothing more to U said, and 
I was secretly pleased at the outcome of 
It. 

There was also the romance of the 
thing to tie considered. Running away with 
the princess was something daring and 
piquant, but with two women, there would 
be a good deal of the wholesale element, 
and It would resemble too much the rape 
of the Sabines. 

Now, all this time I was sitting squeezed 
up as far as possible In my own comer of 
the vehicle, that I might give my fair 
companion as much room as possible. I am 
naturally very respectful toward women 
1 might even call myself chivalrous; In 
fact. I have very nice notions on the sub- 
ject. The Idea, therefore, never occurred 
to me to take advantage of the opportunity 
and become In any way familiar or ob- 
trusive. There was something also In this 
lady's rank, her manner, and the serious 
purity of her loveliness, which would have 
forbidden the advances of the rankest 
churl. 

Feeling this way, therefore, toward the 
princess. I was the more surprised f hat 



“If yoa touch me I'll kill you.” 

she did not seem at all to shrink away 
from me. as I did from her. She seemed 
rather to edge ever, by slow advances, 
more and more to my s!de. When the Jolt- 
ing of the coach would throw her some- 
what nearer to me. Instead of retreating, 
she would keep the advantage she had 
gained, until, finally, she was as dose to 
me as she could very well be without ab- 
solutely reclining upon my shoulder. More 
than once. I remember. 1 was tempted to 
put my arm around her and bring the 
sweet Itelng still closer. The temptation 
was a terrible one. but I reslsled it bravely, 
and I was afterward glad of It. 

The driver kept his horses at the same 
rapid gait as when he started, and we soon 
passed over what seemed to be a long 
stone bridge and out of the town. At last 
I Judged we were out of the town, because 
the lights had disappeared, but It was 
rather dark and raining still, and the 
moisture on the glass made It ImiMissIhle 
for me to give more than a guess as to our 
surroundings. At one time we seemed to 
be climbing a long, steep hill, and now we 
were plunging down the further side of It: 
then, again, for a long time, a quarter of 
an hour at least, the road passed through a 
dense, black forest. Meanwhile I was won- 
dering whether we were on the road to St 
Estephe. what kind of a place It was and 
whether we would he stopped on the 
Irontler by the customs officials. Von pfi- 
sener had evidently arrange.! with hls 
?°*!; h 'r» n *0 rid of Melanie, and if 
he had broken Ms agreement about taking 
tlie maid, he would be very likely to break 
any other agreement, and take the princess 
Minnvht man evidently 

Ihe ca h rltiD 1 i** har ° n lrs 'de Of 

!" e , c “ rTl .t K \. 1 cou, d hav " *«*M him where 
to find the haron at that moment, and I 

“* 1 lm »K‘n«d hls sur- 
prise and discomfiture when he should find 

of Ms^msatcr." 1 ‘° 8 ‘ K9,e « >h - 

The princess and I did not talk very 
much during our Journey. The creaking 
and Jolting of the vehicle and rumbling of 
the wheels m. de It difficult for us to mage 
ourselves heard, and I had beside* “1! 
hausted all the subjects of conversation 
excepting those upon which it wasTange?! 
ous for me to enter. At one time she asked 
tepbe 1 WaS <,U te famll| ar with St. Es- 

qul,e f “ n,n,R ; w| th '*• »omo year. 
f*°! J an " were<1 ' and »0 I had been, for 
"“J 1 ? of a '‘heap brand of 
college. WhlCh W<> fellows had Patronized at 

T suppose." she continued, "that you 
know where to find the Maltre D'Armes 
without any r trouble?" 

"Oh." said I. "I have left all that to the 

coachman. 

"I noticed, as soon as we started, that 
'T ay °, f *f av,n * everything to the 
coachman, but I do not mind, as long as 
you keep your agreement al«)ut the main 
tfclng. the matter about which I spoke to 
you at the supper table. Remember? It 
must be produced and handed to the syndic 
uc Tore the ceremony/* 

“I will do even better than that, your 
highness. I assure you now. by everything 
that I hold sacred, that the ceremony shall 
not Take place until I have given It Into 
your own hands. What Is the use of mak- 
ing the mayor a party to the transaction? 
I will give It directly to you. and if I do 
rot. there will be no ceremony." 

"You are certainly very generous. Herr 
Baron. And your present promise Is very 
different from tho wording of your previous 
conditions. I must say that my opinion of 
you has changed materially since I me! 
you tonight." 

"I hope, your Mghness. that tlie opinion 
which you had of me before tonight was 
not a favorable one." 

‘It was not, Herr Baron." 

In an hour, or It might have been an hour 
and a quarter, after we first started, we 
saw several lights appear here and there 
and we seemed to be coming Into a town’ 
We again passed over a bridge, drove some 
way Along a street and made a number of 
turns; then we seemed to pass through a 
stone arch; tho wheels grated over a 
winding graveled driveway, and the car- 
riage drew up in front of a building of 
goodly size, several windows of which were 
lighted up. 

The driver sprang to the ground and 
opened the coach door. I stepped clown 
upon the path and handed the princess 
out. At the same time, the doors of the 

C ortlco of the building were flung open, the 
ght from the vestibule streamed across 


the road, end a servant tn livery stood no> 
on the threshold. 

I gave one look at the driver. He 
glaring #t me with bulging eyes, 
seemed to be paralysed with astonishn 
I took the princess up the steps and 
signed her to the lackey. 

"Take the lady upstairs," I said, "and 
see that she wants for nothing. I will be 
up there myself In a few minutes." 

When she had disappeared up the wind- 
teg staircase with the footman, the driver 
found hls tongue. 

‘The baron!" he cried, huskily. ^ 
thought you were he.” 

"Others have also thought so." said If 
at the same time slipping a twenty-mark 
goldplece Into Ms hand. "1 am doing thlfl 
to oblige the baron. He will be mood 



I took her la at y arms. 

pleased when he hears of It. Whal Is this 
building to which you have brought uaf 
It certainly does not look tike a hotel." 

"Look like a hotel! Why should It? If* 
the baron s bouse, of course." 

"Look here," said I; "you need not un- 
harness. Keep the carriage waiting on this 
spot, as I may want it. Ten more coin# 
like the one I gave you If you do whal I 
wish.” 

With this I left Mm and rushed Into tbs 
house and up the staircase after the prin- 
cess. I felt that I must get her away with 
all speed possible. I met the lackey whs 
had shown her up and asked him where he 
had taken her. He Indicated a large re- 
ception room at the end of the corridor, 
and I at once entered and -loeed the door 
tiehlnd me. The princess was looking out 
of the window. When *h « heard my step 
she turr.ed and confronted m<- with the 
look of a caged panther. A* 1 advanced 
her right hand made a swift movement 
toward her boeotn. and she flashed In my 
face a bright, narrow-bladed knife. 

"Stand away!" she cried. "If you touch 
me I will kill you!” 

The fire flashed from the depths of her 
great gray eyes. I had thought her beaiill- 
ful enough before, but now she was mag- 
nificent. 

I went a step nearer and held my blouse 
open with both hands, exposing my shirt 
front to the point of her knife. 

"Kill me. then." I said, for I knew well 
enough that she wouldn't. 

She was half ashamed at this, and low- 
ered her weapon and turned away her 
head: but her emotion- got the !»-tter of 
her. and she became furious again. Then 
she began to talk, and 1 was csreful not la 
Interrupt her. but let her have her nay. 

"You are a villain." she cried; "s con- 
temptible scoundrel ! You have broken your 
agreement, and your word Is worth noth- 
ing. Is this the Maltre D'Armes HotelT 
Is this St. Estephe? It la neither the one 
nor the other. It Is your own house, or ihe 
house of one of your wicked friends. Do 
not deny It; It would be useless. And I 
own It to my shame: I was Idiot enough to 
think there was some good In you. Yc*. I 
was such a dolt that 1 wa* commencing to 
like you. Driveling fool that 1 was to 
Imagine that, because you were a tall, 
good-looking follow, the report* which I 
had heard about you could not be true My 
folly Is what saved you. Yea, If It w er. not 
for that and the fear that, after all. > ou 
did not have It on your person. I would 
have given you such a dose In thnt gl«s< of 
wine that you would have sli pt for twenty- 
four hours. Again, while we were In the 
carriage, if you had attempted to take the 
oast liberty- with me. If you had given the 
least sign of such a thing, you would have 
felt this knife In your vitals. I was wait- 
ing for It, even hoping for It; but your 
cold, satanlc cunning and prudence, as 
usual, saved you. I have risked all. and 
for what? For nothing: for 1 do not be- 
lieve that you even have It with you. Hal 
you do not say that you have. Then there 
Is an end of It. and I will tell you some- 
thing now that will disarrange your plane 
and show you that you are a fool for all 
your pains. Learn thls-that I am not the 
princess." 

"Learn this, also." said I, "that I am not 
tho baron." 

tart" v. 

"Not the baron!" she exclaimed, with 
wonder-distended eyes. "Then who In the 
name of heaven are you?" 

"1 am an American, and my name Is John 
Wentworth Jenkins. I was the haron 
simply because you called me so. as 1 make 
it a point never to contradict a lady. Since 
I have told you my name, will you be kind 
enough to give me yours?" 

"There Is no reason why I should not do 
so. sir! I am Hilda von Waldeck, second 
cousin once removed of the Princess Ste- 
phanie But how was It that you came lo 
me in the haron's place, sir? Did he send 
you to me?" 

"No. Frauleln Waldeck. he did not send 
me. If 1 had gone where the baron sent 
me. 1 would be very, very far removed 
from here. The manner of my Introduction 
to your apartments. In the place of the 
barigi. Is a wonderfully singular story, nnd 
I will be glad enough to tell you all about 
It when we have mure leisure and are In a 
more proper place for It. You reaily have 
no cause of complaint against me. I have 
obliged you In youc every wish. I buv« 



I zrssped her arm nnd pointed ncrusa 
the wny. 

kept every agreement, and have, through- 
out. conducted myself toward you In the 
most respectful manner. Can you ask for 
more? To be sure. I have humored you In 
the mistake you made in taking me for 
Von Pllsener, but I did It because I thought 
tho man was a dirty scoundrel, and tt 
seemed to me that It wb* the best way lo 
protect you from hls machinations am! at- 
tentions. I came up to find you now. be- 
cause I had Just discovered that the rascal 
of a driver had brought us to the baron's 
house Instead of to the Maltre D'Armes at 
St. Estephe. I knew that you would not 
wish to remain here, and I have ordered 
him to hold the carriage in readiness to 
take you wherever else you wish lo go. I 
would like to thrash the haron at this mo- 
ment. If only to please you. In short, I 
wish to call myself your friend. Can I not 
call myself so7" 

So saying. I held out my hand to her. 
She hesitated somewhat, and then put her 
palm In mine, and I gave it a good, hearty. 
American clasp. 

"Of course," she said, somewhat sadly, 
"I am glad to find now that you are not 
Vcn Pllsener. But alas! I have failed In 
what 1 undertook. 1 was doing It all for 
my cousin, the princess. We were children 
and schoolmates together, and J would die 
to protect her. 1 was to eloiu- with the 
baron tonight, or pretend lo elope with 
him. that I might simply obtain from him 
something which Is Indispensable to the 
princess' future happiness. I thought he 
would certainly have It with Mm, and. If 
so. I would without doubt have possessed 
myself of It. I am afraid now that It te 
lost forever." 

"And that Is the mysterious somethin® 







